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it; and the books he reads include by no
means even the entire world of letters. He is
insular, as his sonnet puts it. For him Goethe's
"proud, elaborate calm/' as he calls it, means
less than "Byron's fire," and France has little
to please him with her "Hugo-flare against
the night/' Among modern English writers,
Wordsworth is the one he loves. In his own
work he is no less deliberate than the sage of
Rydal: no emotion is ever extreme; no be-
lief is held immoderately, unless it be Tory
patriotism; no violent emotion ever tips the
beam of his balance. I turn to the section
containing twenty "epigrams," selected from
his first book, and find his evident ideal in the
very first:

'Tis human fortune's happiest height to be
A Spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole;

Second in order of felicity

I hold it, to have walk'd with such a soul.

And these epigrams still remain, I believe,
the most perfect and spontaneous expressions
he has yet found, having less rhetoric than the
sonnets, less elaboration than the title poem,
[ess artifice than the lyrics. They certainly
contain lines that should live. They are all
full of style, and some of solemnity. Witness
the following: